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: For “The Friend.” 

Friends’ Meeting House and Lot in Charleston, South 

Carolina. 

A historical Sketch of the property, and the 
care thereof, with the Fund derived from 
it for assisting other Meetings.in the erec- 
tion of places of worship, under the tharge 
of the Meeting for Sufferings of Friends in 
Philadelphia. 


The following compilation respecting the 
above mentioned meeting property, from its 
origin to the year 1826, is abstracted from a 
statement prepared by Jonathan Evans, Clerk 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, dated 10th 
month 1826, and preserved among the records 
of that meeting in Philadelphia. The re- 
maining facts down to the present time are 
drawn from the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, and those of the Trustees who 
have special charge of “Tbe Fund.” They 
are offered for publication at this time in the 
belief. that some misapprehensions respecting 
the connection of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting with this trust, may be cor- 
rected by a right understanding of the facts 
in the case, and also that they will be found 
interesting to many readers in the Society in 
an antiquarian point of view. 

“Soon after the settlement of South Caro- 
lina, the few families of Friends who were 
resident in and near Charleston, held meetings 
for the performance of Divine worship, and 
at times held meetings for the extension of 
care towards each other, as may be gathered 
from their Book of Minutes subsequently kept 
among them. It is probable that those meet- 
ings were at first held in a private dwelling, 
but soon afterwards in a building erected on 
the same ground now occupied for that pur- 
pose, whence it obtained the name of the 
Quakers’ Lot. Those members of our re- 
ligious Society who were thus associated, and 
who felt the necessity of exercising a Chris- 
tian care for each other’s preservation, and 
that the cause of truth might not suffer through 
them, considered themselves as entirely from 
under the jurisdiction or control of any meet- 







ing except the Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
London ; hence they exercised the functions 


of a distinct independent body. The first 
minute that at present appears is dated in 
the 8th month 1718, and although they trans- 
acted such business as might be proper to a 
Monthly Meeting, or at least held their meet- 
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ings monthly, yet they maintained an Epis-jshall bappen.’ In consequence of which seve. 
tolary correspondence with the Yearly Meet-/ral [trustees] were so appointed from time to 
ings of London and Pennsylvania. time; but a regular nomination being after- 

“ After having made use of this lot of ground | wards neglected, and several of the Trustees 
for a considerable number of years without |dying, John Witter and Joseph Shute were 
any regular title or fee in it, Friends in. Loa-}the only survivors, and it being needful for 
don applied to the King in coaneil to have|the security of the property that other trustees 
the property duly invested ; in consequence of|should be appointed, on being applied to by 
which an order from King George the Second |some Friends from Philadelphia, they did in 
was issued to Robert Johnson, Governor of|the year 1754 nominate James Verree (for- 
South Carolina, directing him to make a grant|merly of Charleston afterwards of Burling- 
of the said lot of ground to Thomas Kimberly,|ton) Israel Pemberton and others (of Phila- 
in which it is stated to be of the king’s ‘mere|delphia) to act with them ; and by indenture 
will and pleasure and in lieu of services ren-| vested the said lot with the buildings thereon 
dered.’ The governor accordingly in the/and all its appurtenances iu the said trustees. 
year 1731 grants the same under the seal of} “During the life of Thomas Kimberly or 
the Province to the said Friend, who was an/soon afterwards, some of those early trustees 
acceptable minister in the Society, and calls|took into their possession a lot of ground ad- 
it by the name it had long been known by, |joining to the first mentioned lot, and were 
‘“‘the Quakers’ Lot ;” and with the express|promised a patent for the same from the 
understanding and in the special trust and|Government, but Joseph Shute having sur- 
confidence, that a meeting house should be|vived all the first named trustees and pretend- 
erected thereon for the Society of Friends in|ing to claim the said lot as his own estate, he 
Charleston, and the ground to be forever re-| kept possession of all the property, locked up 
served for this special and declared purpose.|the meeting house, assumed the whole as his 
Thomas Kimberly, no doubt in virtue of the}own, and would suffer none to assemble there- 
order in council and previous to the date of|in for a considerable length of time. This, 
this grant by the governor, having the right|with the treatment he manifested toward 
of possession, according to the custom and|/Sophia Hume who wasn a visit there from 


usage of those times in that Province, for the 
more full securiog of titles, gave a lease to 
John Witter, Joseph Shute and Robert Flem- 
ing; and being an upright man, sensible of 
the responsibility devolved upon him, he soon 
after executed a deed conveying to the said 
persons the said lot of land, in which, in order 
that the uses and original design should never 
be defeated, but be completely perpetuated, 
he positively and unequivocally states ‘ that 
the said John Witter, Joseph Shute and 
Robert Fleming their heirs and assigns for- 
ever shall stand possessed of the said tract of 
land, together with the said grant thereof, to 
the use and benefit of all that sect of people 
commonly called Quakers residing in Charles- 
ton, or in any other part of this Province, to 
the intent that the said tract of land shall be 
appropriated as a place or spot of ground 
whereon a meeting house shall be erected and 
built for the general ase of all the said people 
called Quakers [as is before recited] and to 
and for no other use, intent, or purpose whatso- 
ever.’ Also with the express covenant ‘ that 
all and every person or persons which now 
or shall at any time hereafter, stand seized of 
the said tract of land and premises, shall from 
time to time and at all times stand and be 
seized thereof, and of every part thereof, to 
the same use, intent, and purpose as the same 
premises are in and by these presents granted, 
limited and conveyed.’ The said trustees 


England, (in the year 1767), occasioned her 
to write to Friends in Philadelphia, and spread 
the state of the meeting and the’ meeting- 
house before them. They immediately in- 
terfered, and by energetic measures succeeded 
in getting the meeting-house opened again, 
aod that particular estate placed under direc- 
tion of new trustees. As the conduct of 


Joseph Shute had on different accounts given 


Friends a great deal of concern and trouble, 
and his right of membership remaining in the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelpbia, he became 
a subject of care and dealing in that meeting. 
After his decease it was judged expedient to 
purchase from his son and heir all his right 
and claim to this adjoining lot, and in con- 
formity with this his heir, John Shute, was 
paid one hundred pounds,* who accordingly 
relinquished his claim and vested in Israel 
Pemberton and others all his right, &., to the 
said lot. 

‘The property continuing so long in an 
unprodactive state and the buildings greatly 
decayed, particularly the meeting-house, re- 
pairs were almost constantly needed, and hence 
frequent calls for money to defray those heavy 
expenses, that thus it became a subject of 
much concern and no small burden to Friends 
in Philadelphia; for as there were no funds 
to meet those exigencies, the Meeting for 
Sufferings in Pennsylvania not only advanced 
from time to time large sums of money, but 


covenant and agree ‘that when any one of|also had to ship lumber to put the meeting- 


them shall die, the survivors or a majority 
of them shall nominate and appoint one other 
of the same sect, and no other, to supply his 
place in the said trust; and so on successively 


'as often as by death or otherwise any vacancy 


house into complete repair, almost equal to 
rebuilding it. 


* This money was raised among Friends in Philadel- 
phia, as appears by certain documents found among the 
papers of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
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ferent meetings and in distant States, the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in Pennsylvania thought it 
would be most in order that they should be 
placed under the care of some meeting for 
discipline in South Carolina. They accord- 
ingly wrote to the Monthly Meeting at Bush 
River, requesting them to extend care towards 
the meeting, and also to the property in 


' Charleston; but Friends at Bush River de- 


clining to take any care of the property 
while the trust remained in Pennsylvania, 
and Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings hav- 
ing had painful experience of the inattention 
and deficiency of a due discharge of duty of 
several of the trustees that had resided in 
South Oarolina, were backward in acceding 
to a measure of this kind; but judging that it 
might be better to have the meeting under 
the care and oversight of a meeting for dis- 
cipline, and hoping that possibly the estate 
might be fully preserved for the use of Friends, 
they at last consented to transfer the trust to 
certain Friends in South Carolina. Accord- 
ingly a deed to that effect was executed to 
Nebo Gaunt and others, all residing in South 
Carolina, in the year 1796.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Testimonies Inciting to Early Dedication and Faith- 
fulness. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

Susanna Lightfoot, a native of Ireland, was 
born in the year 1720. When she was young 
her father died in very low circumstances, 
and she was obliged to follow the humble oc- 
cupation of a domestic servant. But though 
poor as to the things of this life, the Lord en- 
riched her with the treasures of his heavenly 
kingdom, and in the seventeenth year of her 
age dignified her with a gift in the ministry. 
In the same year she went on a religious visit 
to Friends in America, being, it is believed, 
the youngest minister in our religious Society, 
who crossed the Atlantic on a gospel mission. 
She was a living and powerful minister of the 
Word, careful not to break silence in meetings, 
until favored with a fresh anointing from the 
Holy One; whereby she was preserved clear 
in her openings, awful and weighty in prayer, 
her voice being solemn and awakening under 
the baptizing power of truth. Her expres- 
sions during a lingering illness which pre- 
ceded her dissolution in 1781, were remark- 
ably instructive and weighty, and an uncloud- 
ed prospect of an entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom was vouchsafed to her. One even- 
ing, after a solemn silence, she broke forth in 
a sweet melody, saying, “I have had a pro. 
spect this evening, of joining the heavenly 
host, in singing praises to Zion’s King: for 
which favor my soul, and all that is sensible 
within me, magnifies that arm which hath 
been with me from my infant days, and cast 
up a way where there was no way, both by 
sea and land.” 

Deborah Wynn, wife of John Wynn, had a 
sober and religious education, and was favored 
with the visitation of truth in ber young 
years, and by giving up to the manifestation 
thereof, she came to experience the work of 
its power in her heart, and by being obedient 
thereto, attained to a degree of settlement in 
the truth when young. This prepared her to 
undergo those trials and exercises which early 
began to fall to her lot; for about the six- 
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“ As the membership of several of the per-|teenth year of her age, her father and mother |lived to be attended with the infirmities of old 
sons residing in Charleston, was held in dif-}were both taken up and carried prisoners to|age, the comfort and peace they would enjoy 


York for the testimony of a good conscience 
towards God. She being their only child, the 
management of their trade and business fell 
under her care; and during their imprison- 
ment she travelled to York, twenty-two miles, 
on foot, twice in two weeks, to visit them, and 
to carry them what money she had got for 
their support. Being sincere in heart to God, 
and through his grace faithful to the trath, 
she grew in experience, and about the eigh- 
teenth year of her age she was concerned to 
bear a public testimony in meetings, to the 
comfort and edification of Friends. 

It is further recorded of her, that she was a 
woman of sound jadgment, great sincerity and 
circumspection in the course of her conduct, 
tender and living in her public ministry ; and 
by ber godly and courteous conversation she 
gained the love and esteem of both Friends 
and others in the town and country where 
she lived. 

She died the 14th of the Sixth month, 1727. 
She was about eighty-two years of age, and a 
minister about sixty-four years. 

Deborah Bell, daughter of the bcfore-men- 
tioned Jobn and Deborah Wynn, was born at 
Bradford in Yorkshire, and being carefully 
educated in the way of truth by her pious and 
faithful parents, she sought the way of the 
Lord, and the knowledge of his blessed truth, 
when very young, and was mercifully favored 
to partake of that virtue and divine goodness 
which maketh fruitful towards God, as she 
frequently expressed herself. In her minority 
she often earnestly desired that the Lord 
would be pleased to enable her to come up in 
doing his will, and that in all things she might 
be perfectly resigned to answer his holy mind 
and requirings, and be fully given up in beart 
in all sincerity, and by his grace devoted to 
serve and obey Him, according to the ability 
received. He in mercy and loving-kindness 
heard her humble petitions, and granted the 
early visitations of his love and goodness, in 


the pourings forth of his Holy Spirit, and| 


gradually, by the work of his own divine 
power, so prepared and sanctified her heart, 
that she was made a vessel of honor. 

About the nineteenth year of her age, the 
Lord saw meet in his wisdom to commit a 
dispensation of the everlasting gospel to her 
to preach, in which service, she being faithful, 
grew in the knowledge of God, and had great 
experience of his dealings, and like the wise 
scribe, who was well instructed to the king- 
dom, brought forth out of the good treasury 
of her heart, things both new and old; so that 
she became an able minister thereof, to the 
comfort and edification of the churches where 
she came. 

Towards the latter part of her time, being 
often infirm, she frequently rejoiced in the 
Lord, and expressed the great comfort, peace, 
and satisfaction which she had in having de- 
voted her youthful days to his service, and 





would be abundantly more to them than alf 
the comforts of this life ; for she could by liv. 
ing experience say, that nothing in this world 
was worthy to be compared with it. 

She often earnestly desired the sense there. 
of might lay hold of our youth, that they 
might give up their minds to seek the Lord early, 
and devote the strength of their time to hig 
service, that in the end they might be made 
partakers of the same comfort and peace, 
which was her greatest joy and real cause of 
rejoicing, and became more and more 80 43 
she drew near ber conclusion. This | publish 
(writes her biographer) for their perusal, that 
if by any means they might be prevailed 
upon, and stirred up to consider how necessary 
and truly profitable it is to begin early in that 
great duty recommended by the wise man, 
“ Remember now. thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them.” 

When on the bed of death she said: “J 
would have none put off that great work of 
repentance till such a time as this; if I had 
that work to do, what a dreadfal thing it 
would be.” At another time, divers young 
people, being present, she said, “I would have 
our young people be willing to bear the cross 
in their youth, and despise the shame; for 
that is the way to have true peace in them- 
selves.” Another time she bore this testi- 
mony: “I was early convinced that unless I 
was born again, I could not see the kingdom 
of God. I have witnessed it, and you know 
I have preached this doctrine to you; and you 
must know it for yourselves.” 

The 2d of Ninth month, 1738, she sweetly 
finished her course. She was aged about 
forty-nine years, and a minister upwards of 
thirty years. 

George Whitehead was born about the year 
1636. He was a native of the north of Eng: 
land, and educated in the Presbyterian mode 
of faith ; in which, finding many things that 
displeased him, and hearing of the newly-risen 
Society of the Quakers (so-called), he deter- 
mined to attend one of their meetings, in which 
he was much affected by perceiving how 
greatly the spirits of most of those who were 
there assembled, seemed broken and contrited; 
more especially in the case of a young woman, 
who, on quitting the meeting, he observed to 
sit down upon the ground, with her face 
toward the earth, as it, he says, she regarded 
nobody present, but, moaning bitterly, cried 
out, Lord, make me clean! O Lord, make me 
clean! which he adds, did far more tenderly 
and deeply affect my heart than what I had 
heard spoken, and more than all the preach- 
ing that ever I had heard from man or men; 
and was a Certain testimony to me, (the Spirit 
of the Lord evidencing to my spirit), that it 
was a real work of his power upon her heart, 
which also operated upon the hearts of others, 


being freely given up faithfully to obey his|causing both trembling, sorrow, and contri- 
calls and holy requirings, whilst a degree of|tion. 


health and strength was granted, and she was 
able to undergo such service, often saying an 


In consequence of his serious impressions, 
G. Whitehead quitted the Presbyterians, and 


early devotion was very acceptable to God, and |joined the Quakers, in the earliest days of the 


the strength of youth could never be so well 
and profitably employed, as in faithfully serv- 
ing the Lord in humility and sincere obedience 
in whatever work He in his wisdom may be 
pleased to qualify them for, and call them into. 
For wheresoever it happened that any such 


Society, and at a youthful period of his life. 
When about eighteen years of agv, he felt 
himself called upon to go forth in the exercise 
of the ministry. 

He testifies that profession and mere talk 
of religion and the church, did greatly abound 
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jn those days, amongst many, as well as pride} Him; who wait for counsel from the Lord 
and self-conceit; which the Lord was about|every day, and to feel the assistance of his 
to stain and abase, as he manifestly did in a|Spirit, and dare not move until the Lord go 


short time after ; for those summer shows of 
religion would not endure a stormy winter. 
Hespeaks of the merciful support and consola- 
tions of God, in the comfortable enjoyment of 
His glorious, divine power and presence while 
jn prison ; causing himself, with others asso 

ciated with him, to sing aloud in praise to the 
eternal name. 

He departed this life in great peace and 
quiet the 8th of the First month, 1723, about 
the eighty-seventh year of his age, having 
been a minister about sixty-eight years. 

James Parnell, was a young man who re 
ceived the blessed Truth early. Being upon 
avisit to George Fox, he was, at one of the 
laces he preached, convinced. G. F. describes 
fim as a “little lad of about sixteen years of 
age; and who, though so young, received 
such deep convictions from the discourses of 
this Reformer, that he gave himself, from that 
time, entirely to the service of God. The dis. 
leasure, and even the renunciation of his re- 
lations, could in no degree shake his determi- 
nation to unite himself to this despised people, 
amongst whom he became, in his eighteenth 
year, a valiant minister of the gospel. Thou- 
sands, it is said, being turned to the Lord 
through his ministry. 

Being shut up in a close prison, called the 
“Hole in the Wall,” and also persecuted by 
the cruel jailor, and his no less unfeeling wife, 
these complicated hardships soon caused the 
sickness unto death of this youthful disciple 
of his Saviour. When his end drew near, he 
fell into a sleep which lasted about an hour, 
and so breathed his last. The circumstance 
of his sleeping for an hoar just before his de- 
cease, was thought remarkable by those about 
him, because he had often been heard to say 
during his sickness, that one hour’s sleep 
would cure him of all. He died in the year 
1656 ; and about the nineteenth of his age. 

James Dickinson was born in 1659. “ When 
alittle child he felt at times a secret joy in 
drawing near to God with a broken and con- 
trite heart. His father and mother, who had 
become Friends, rejoiced over these evidences 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart of 
their little son. Experiencing the blessedness 
of a holy life in themselves, they longed that 
their children should follow them in the paths 
of peace.” 

lt is recorded that at the age of eighteen 
J. Dickinson first spoke in meetings. He had 
felt unwilling to obey his Saviour’s intima- 
tions on this subject, seeing, as he says, “ the 
work to be very weighty, and looking out at 
my own weakness :” but his loving Lord filled 
his soul with all needful strength for this ser- 
vice, and afterwards his heart was humbled 
by the abundance of peace which flowed into 
it. In the midst of his meditations one morn- 
ing these words reached his spiritual ear : 
“Be bold and courageous for My name’s sake, 
and I will raise thee up.” They were, he says, 
“as a fire in his bones.” 


before and draw them forward.” 

For about sixty-five years he was engaged 
in the ministry. He died in 1741, when in 
his eighty-third year. 


For “The Friend” 
Memoir of Hannah Marsh. 
BY HER DAUGHTER, PRISCILLA PITT. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 

In the autumn of 1876, she felt easy to leave 
Croydon and come to end her days with us. 
It was not that she cared for larger rooms or 
garden, but to be with us, “feeling as I do,” 
she said, “increasingly the need of a dear 
daughter.” She was able to attend the Croy- 
don Meeting much of the winter, by riding in 
a close carriage, and went up to London to 
one sitting of the Yearly Meeting the year she 
died, and attended the first sitting of our 
(London) Quarterly Meeting two weeks be- 
fore her end; near the close took her bonnet 
off, and spoke in a clear voice. The text she 
dwelt on was, “If I wilt that he tarry till I 
come,” exhorting us to tarry for the Lord’s 
putting forth, and not run out to labor in our 
own wills. On going down the railway stairs 
that morning she said, “ Thee knows, my dear, 
it may be the last Quarterly Meeting I shall 
ever attend.” The next morning she attended 
the 9 o’clock mid-week meeting at Croydon. 

In our family at Mitcham she often spoke 
at considerable length after the morning read- 
ing, and in our meetings, exhorting us very 
fervently and with much feeling and life, to 
wait on the Lord—to prove the advantage of 
turning our minds inward to the Lord, and 
when we first wake in a morning. “ My soul 
wait thou only upon God, for my expectation 
is from Him, and from Him cometh my help. 
I feel of myself very poor and unworthy. I 
should not be as I am, my dears; you would 
not see me as I am, if it were not for the Lord. 
I know where my strength comes from.” 
Often said a blessing waited “for the poor 
and needy—the little and lowly ones—tbose 
who were little in their own eyes.” “We 
should go into meeting as a blank sheet of 
paper.” She often told her friends she brought 
nothing into meeting to communicate, neither 
dared she take away what was given her to 
utter. “It’s often very cracifying work to 
deliver what is given to express, but it would 
not do for me to bring it away with me; the 
reward of peace is more to me than all beside. 
There’s no peace without obedience. There’s 
such a shrinking in some. The fear of man 
is a great snare, but perfect love casts out 
fear.” She frequently reminded friends “ how 
high a profession it is we make—even to be 
led and guided by the Holy Spirit”—lament- 
ing “how far short we as a people are in 
coming into a possession of the Truth. We 
have no personal end to answer—only to be 
endeavoring to come up to our duty, and live 
to the glory of our Heavenly Father. I don’t 
want to set myself up to be anything.” And 


That the Lord is large in his love, and of| when the subject of dress was alluded to, she 


great kindness to them that are truly given 
up to follow Him, J. Dickinson thas sets forth : 
“ What gifts soever you have received, be care- 
ful that you be improving them to the honor 
of the Giver, as those who know an account 
must be given unto Him. He is daily open- 
ing the Divine mysteries of his kingdom to 
them who are kept humble and low before 


would sometimes say, “If any think I arro- 
gate to myself any merit, or that I pride my- 
self on my plain appearance, they are greatly 
mistaken: Far from it!” She adopted it from 
a sense of duty, and “ by keeping to one pat- 
jtern, it cat off a great deal of unnecessary 
thought, and left the mind more free for things 
‘of highest moment.” 


291 


And I here feel most easy to copy a short 
piece my mother was very much pleased with, 
which I believe does contain some solid truth. 
For while, in a certain point of light, these out- 
ward things are secondary and unimportant, 
especially where the attention of the mind 
has never been called to them; yet there is 
some connection between the inward and the 
outward. Also it is an easy thing to slip out 
of a watchful, careful walking, and to lose by 
little and little, the tender conscience, and to 
sell the hedge that has been planted around 
our vineyard—even the peculiar simplicity 
of dress and language, which has prevented 
many a time, rash youth from volunteering 
to mix in worldly amusements and light com- 
pany, and bas many a time. proved a barrier 
in the minds of worldly people against invit- 
ing our youth to join them. Let these things, 
therefore, have their due weight with us. 
The piece is, ‘ Observation of an American 
Envoy.” 

After transacting some business with a 
Friend, he said: “I admire your Society. 
The principle contains all of Christianity L 
have any idea of; but I am sorry to see that 
some of you are losing your badge. I do not 
see how you can retain your principles, and 
forego your little peculiarities, your marks of 
self-denial, and difference from the world. 
You are lights. The world should come to 
you, and not you go to the world. You may 
gather them, but they will scatter you.” 

It is evident in our days, 1879, that along- 
side with the increased breaking down of the 
hedge among us, there is much going over to 
the world’s ways, aod rejection of the saving 
Light of Christ, and a losing possession of the 
fundamental principles of our profession ; yea, 
even a contentment to live without the pos- 
session of the same. 

In the summer of 1877, Hannah Marsh was 
in a very feeble condition of health, but so far 
rallied as to be able to get to meeting again 
and call on some invalid friends. The last 
few days of her life are thus described by her 
daughter: 

On Seventh-day morning, 20th of 10th 
month, 1877, she came down to breakfast. 
She leaned over towards me and said she had 
had such a very nice comfortable night. This 
was so her way to say all she could to comfort 
me. A walk in the garden that day with me 
I shall never forget—she entreated me to give 
my heart fully to the Lord. She talked in 
the afternoon with Mary* upon the memor- 
able anniversary, twenty years since she came 
to live with us in Park Lane. It was indeed 
a day spent as though it were the last. She 
read many pages of an autobiography, to her- 
self, and in the evening, sitting with me and 
mother E. Pitt, she related to me many inci- 
dents she had been reading. Mother E. P. 
read to us part of Wm. Bayley’s life. My 
mother remarked, “ How sweet it is to notice 
the various trials the dear servants have had 
to pass through, and yet they are all led one 
way.” Towards 10 o’clock she went up to 
bed, parting with usin great sweetness, unity 
and love. Indeed she had looked peculiarly 
lovely and well that evening. I noticed it 
once as she leaned forward to me as she sat 
in our easy chair. 

The next day she came down to breakfast, 
but was soon obliged to return to bed. In 
the night bronchitis came on. She did not 


* “ Faithful Mary.” 
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appear at all conscious of her declining state, | 
nor did she seem to suffer much. On the 
morning of the 23d she fell into a deep sleep 
from which she never woke. 

Thus brightly ended her earthly career 
like the bright glow of a clear sunset—her 
affectionate beart jast spared the pang of 
parting. She was aged 87 years. 


nie 

The Good Samaritan.—Oberlin, the well- 
known philanthropist of Steinthal, was travel- 
ling on one occasion from Strasbourg. It was 
in the winter time. The grounds were deeply 
covered with snow and the roads were almost 
impassable. He had reached the middle of 
his journey and was among the mountains, 
but by that time was so exhausted that he 
could stand up no longer. 

He was rapidly freezing to death. Sleep 
began to overcome him ; all power to resist it 
left him. He commended himself to God and 
yielded to what he felt to be the sleep of death. 
He knew not how long he slept, but suddenly 
became conscious of some one rousing him 
and waking him up. Before him stood a 
wagon driver in his blue blouse and a wagon 
not far away. He gave him a little wine and 
food, and the gpirit of life returned. He then 
helped him on the wagon and brought him to 
the next village. The rescued man was pro- 
fuse in his thanks and offered money, which 
his benefactor refused. 

“Tt is only a duty to help one another,” 
said the wagoner, ‘‘and it is the next thing 
to an insult to offer a reward for such a ser- 
vice.” 

“Then,” replied Oberlin, “at least tell me 
your name, that I may have you in thankful 
remembrance before God.” 

“I see,’’ said the wagoner, “that you are 
a minister of the Gospel ; please tell me the 
name of the Good Samaritan.” 

“That,” said Oberlin, “I cannot do, for it 
was not put on record.” 

“Then,” replied the wagoner, “until you 
can tell me his name, permit me to withhold 
mine.” | 

Soon he had driven out of sight, and Ober- 
lin never saw him again. 


As regards family prayer, I desire that the 


restraining influence of the spirit of Truth, 
may keep away from us the strange fire, 
which wherever it is offered, occasions death.” 
—Sarah Lynes Grubb. 


Selected. 
THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 


There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith! Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this! God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love! Not love alone for one; 
But man, as man, thy brother call ; 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul, 

Hope, Faith and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 

Light when thou else were blind. 


—Schiller. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
SNOW-FLAKES AT THE SOUTH. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


I see them through the crystal pane, 
Descending fast on hill and plain— 
Spirits of dead autumnal rain! 


Soon their transforming touch is laid 
On every forest nook and glade, 
The haunts of rustic man or maid. 


They clothe each rugged vale and slope, 
Shining like transient gleams of hope 
To souls that in doubt’s darkness grope. 


Trees, by time rendered tall and hale, 
Now glimmer through the landscape pale, 
Like giants clad in heavenly mail. 


Where stretches yonder whitening lawn, 
These tender spirits do not scorn 
To sheathe the sharpness of the thorn. 


All Nature’s children, young or old, 
These guardian angels of the cold, 
In soft, celestial arms enfold. 


Alas, how soon their course is run ! 
Beneath the ardor of the sun, 
They vanish ere the day is done! 


Thou art, O God! the light and life 
Of all this wond’rous world we see ; 

Its glow. by day, ita smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 

Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 


. And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day with farewell beam delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues that mark the sun’s decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber’d eyes; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord ! are thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh : 
And ev’ry flower the summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 
—Sacred Melodies. 


Selected, 
“ROCK OF AGES.” 7 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung. 
Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue ; 
Sang as little children sing ; 
Sang as sing the birds in June; 
Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune— 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“ Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
Felt her soul no need to hide; 
Sweet the song as song could be— 
And she had no thonght beside. 
All the words unheedingly 
Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not that each might be 
On some other lips a prayer— 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,”— 
’Twas a woman sung them now, 
Pleadingly and prayerfully 
Every word her heart did know. 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air; 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer— 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly— 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim; 
“ Let me hide myself in Thee,” 

Trembling though the voice and low, 
Ran the sweet strain  ——apiae 

Like a river in its flow. 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who life’s thorny paths have pressed, 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest— 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 

Sung above a coffin-lid ; 
Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid. 
Nevermore, O storm-tossed soul ! 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 
Nevermore from billow’s roll, 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 
Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair, 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 

Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye, still, the words would be, 
“ Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


For “The Friend.” 

The Meeting at Firbank Chapel and its Results, 

(Continued from page 286.) 
Account of Anne Camm, continued. 

“ Next day several Friends came to see her, 
to whom she gave good advice and counsel, 
‘To prize their time: and oh! I bless my 
God,’ said she, ‘that I lie now in great peace, 
and content of mind and soul, though my 
body be held with pain. Oh! that it may be 
so with you all my dear friends.’ 

‘When she was very weak, some Friends 
would ask her if she knew them; ‘ Yes,’ said 
she, ‘I know you every one. I have my 
understanding as clear as ever, for how should 
it be otherwise, since my peace is made with 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ. I have 
no disturbance in mind, therefore is my under- 
standing and judgment so good and clear, for 
it were sad to lie under affliction of body and 
mind, to feel pinching pangs of body, even+o 
death, and to want peace with God. Oh! 
that would be intolerable to bear. Oh! let 
my soul praise the Lord for his peace and 
plenteous redemption.’ 

“ Her son-in-law, John Moore, having skill 
in physic, administered somewhat to her, 
after which they thought she was better, and 
he was gone towards Swarthmore. She soon 
grew worse again; upon which her husband 
would have sent for him back, and also for 
her daughter, but she was unwilling, saying, 
‘Be not careful in the matter; the Lord my 
God is near me, and [ have thy company, and 
it is enough, and all will be well. If this 
lump of clay, in which I dwell, be dissolved, 
I have full assurance of an house and dwell- 
ing God is the maker of, that will never wax 
old, nor be dissolved. Oh! my soul, bless 
thou the Lord, and be glad in his salvation 
for evermore.’ 

“ Her illness increased upon her, and many 
friends came to visit her, to whom she said, 
‘Oh! the cross is the only way to the crown 
immortal. Shun it not, therefore, lest you fall 
short of the crown; and stand up nobly for 
your testimony to the truth in all things, and 
particularly against the popish anti-christian 
yoke of tithes, for which many have not only 
suffered great spoil of goods, but imprison- 
ment till death, and have received a crown 
of life. Oh! if all that have been called to 
this testimony, had stood firm and true there- 









THE FRIEND. 


—_— 


I 
jn, God would have wrought wonders more | 


gbandantly, but unbelief makes ‘a long wilder-|counsel. Leave him not to ran on in the way 
ness; it is well if some die not in it, and never of misery, but labor and pray for his return. 
seo the promised land.’ Oh! thou hast been true to me in bearing 
« About two days before she died, she gave|with me many a heavy burthen, and hast 
d advice to her grand-children and ser-|\done abundance for him every way, for my 
yants, and said to her husband, ‘My dear,/sake ;’ with more to that purpose. ‘My love 
thou hast spent much time and strength in|to his wife; I desire she may mind heavenly 
serving truth and Friends ; thy reward with things, and pray God bless their offspring, 
God is sure. I never grudged thy absence in|that they may walk in the steps of their 
that good service ; and if it be the time of our| grandfather, who is gone to his eternal rest ; 
rting, a8 I think now it will, I pray thee|with well-wishes for her son and daughter 
quit thyself of the things of this world, as| Moore, and blessings upon their children. 
mach as may be, that thou mayest with the| ‘The day she died, many friends came to 
more freedom pursue «that honorable service |see her, being their monthly-meeting day, to 
for truth to the end of thy days. I hope the|whom she gave good advice, and expressed 
Lord will give thee strength to travel into the|her joy and comfort in the salvation of God, 
southern parts again, and remember my love|peace and perfect redemption. Seeing friends 
to all friends, and warn all, but especially the| weep, she said, ‘Be not concerned, for all is 





treat thee, remain a father to him in repeated 
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and, though regularly and abundantly fed 
with raw meat.and minnows, after about two 
weeks had cleared out all the lizards and 
snakes, but never touched a turtle as long as 
it was alive. And as often as snakes of vari- 
ous kinds, poisonous and non-poisonoas, after- 
wards were set in the window, the young 
alligators immediately commenced hunting 
after them, and generally half an hour after- 
wards one of them had swallowed the snake, 
head foremost, the tail hanging out of the 
alligator’s mouth, wriggling still; after about 
fifteen to twenty minutes the whole snake 
had disappeared.— Forest and Stream. 





For “The Friend.” 
Beehuana Land, 
The following letter copied in the last num- 
ber of the London Friend from the Woncon- 


rich, to keep low, and not be high-minded, | well; I have only death to encounter, and the|formist and Independent, was written by a 


for humility and holiness are the budge of our sting of it is wholly taken away; the grave 
rofession. God Almighty keep us all low|has no victory, and my soul is ascending 
and humble; it is a safe and blessed state./above all sorrow and pain. So let me go 
And, my dear, one thing I beg of thee; give|freely to my heavenly ‘mansion, disturb me 
up freely to the Lord. The Lord joined us,/not in my passage. My friends, go to the 
and gave us to each other; let us bless his|meeting, let me not hinder the Lord's busi- 
name, if He now take us from each other in|ness, but let it be chief, and by you all done 
the outward, that is all; for our joining in faithfully, that at the end you may receive 
irit stands and remains for ever. Oh!|your reward, for mine is sure. I have not 
therefore let me go easy out of this world,|been negligent, my day’s work is done.’ 

where I have had a great share of trouble} “Friends went to the meeting, and in a 
many ways thou knowest, and get to that little time her pains increased, which she bore 
haven of rest, that I have the full assurance | with patience, but sighed deeply, praying the 
of sealed upon my spirit. Lord to help her through her agony of death. 





taking her, she revived again, and said, ‘I 
was glad, thinking I was going to my eternal 
rest without disturbance.’ 











rest that cannot be disturbed, where sorrow 
will cease, and be no more forever. Oh! m 







bless thou the Lord, and wait patiently his 
good and appointed season.’ Then she de- 







pains increased: she grew very weak and 
fiint, and said, ‘Methinks I grow weak and 
told. My hands and feet are grown very 
cold, yet my heart is very strong before it 
yields. I must meet with sharper pangs than 
Ihave yet felt. My God has hitherto laid a 
gentle hand upon me.’ She desired to lie 
down again, but could not stay, but being set 
up in bed again, she said, ‘This pain is hard 
to flesh and blood, but must be endured a lit- 
tle time; ease and eternal rest is at hand. I 
am glad I see death so near me. Qh! re- 
member me to all my dear babes and grand- 
children. I shall-with these eyes behold them 
n0more. God Almighty bless them all, and 













“A little before she died, some fainting fits| After some words, she said, ‘Oh! my God, 


oh! my God, thou hast not forsaken me, 
| blessed be thy.name forever. Ob! my blessed 


Again she said,‘I|Lord and Saviour who suffered, for me and 
have both a sight and sense of eternal restjall mankind, great pains in thy holy body 
with God in the world to come; and there-jupon the cross, remember me, thy poor hand- 
fore I labor hard to be swallowed up in im-|maid, in this my great bodily affliction. My 
nortal life, and to be made possessor of that|trust is in thee, my hope is only in thee, my 


dear Lord. Oh! come, come, dear Lord 


y Jesus, come quickly, receive my soul. To 
woul, this is thy glorious portion; therefore/|thee I yield it up; help me now in my bitter 


pangs.’ These indeed were very great, and 
jher husband prayed by her, that the Lord 


sired to be helped up in ber bed; but her|would make her passage easy; and she had 


no more such pangs, but drew her breath 
|shorter by degrees, and said very little more, 
|but that it was good to leave all to the Lord ; 
ilsaying, ‘Oh! pray, pray, pray,’ and so fell 
asleep in the Lord, in a good old age, being 
in her seventy-ninth year, as a shock of corn 
in season. She died the 30th of the Ninth 
month, 1705, and was honorably buried: many 
ancient Friends of about thirteen adjacent 
meetings accompanied her to the grave, the 
3d of the Tenth month, 1705.” 


(To be continued.) 








Food of Alligators.— Roaming along the 
coast of Texas, along the Red River, Sabine, 


make them all his children, that I may enjoy|Trinity and other streams full of alligators, 
them for ever in the heavens above. Neither|and last year during a three months’ stay in 
shall I see my sons and daughter. Ah! my|the marsh landsof Vermillon Bay of Louisiana, 
prodigal son, what shall I do for him? Ij|I saw them swallow repeatedly, with the same 


have prayed and longed for his return. The 
lime may come, God grant it may, but I shall 
not see it in my time. He is my son, the son 
ofa godly father, and therefore I cannot but 
love him. ‘Tell him it is his immortal soul’s 
Well-being that I am concerned for; not so 
much his outward state here, for that, though 
hever so.miserable, will quickly end, but the 
misery of the soul separated from God will 
hever end. And, my dear, though our coun- 
sel has not had the desired end, yet I do en- 











appetite, fishes, fowls, pieces of raw and cooked 
meat, crabs, bivalves, gray water snakes, and 
the poisonous mocassin, &c. Further, E. F. 
Schmidt, in Houston, Texas, has an aquarium 
and vivarium in one of the show windows of 
his drag store, in which, besides fishes, turtles 
and horned frogs, were thriving a numerous 
and lively set of lizards and snakes of all de- 
scriptions. Last spring to this gentleman 
were sent some young alligators (about ten 
inches long), which also we set in the window, 


missionary of the London Missionary Society. 
It furnishes another instance of the grasping, 
selfish character of unregenerated human na- 
ture, which is apt to be manifested where the 
strong come in contact with the weak. Of 
this, our own country furnishes many sad 
examples ; and we can therefore sympathize 
with those of our English brethren who re- 
member in reference to such occurrences the 
solemn language of Scripture, “ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” Well 
might the tender-hearted Cowper exclaim— 
“ My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled.” 

**Sir,—While general attention is being di- 
rected to South African affairs in the Trans- 
vaal and Zululand, there are other parts of 
the same country equally worthy of attention. 
The Zula war was immediately preceded by 
disturbances along almost the whole of the 
Colonial frontier. First came the Kaffir war. 
That was followed by the war with the Gri- 
quas and Bechuanas in and around the newly- 
annexed territory of Griqualand West. The 
Zulu war, and especially the terrible slaughter 
of British troops and their native allies at 
Isandhlwana, seems to have more to do with 
forcing these things upon public notice than 
anything else. ; 

Soon after the discovery of diamonds on the 
banks of the Vaal River, a large tract of coun- 
try was proclaimed British territory. A small 
part of this belonged to the Orange Free State, 
for which the Boers afterwards received £90,- 
000. The rest of this tract of country was 
native territory. These natives consisted of 
two distinct peoples, each occupying their 
own portion. On the west were the Griquas, 
living under their chief, Waterboer. To the 
north were the Bechuanas, living under their 
Christian chief, Yanke. It may be safely 
affirmed that had the wishes of these people 
been consulted, it would have been found that 
they were as strongly averse to coming under 
British rule as are the Boers of the Transvaal 
to-day. 

But this need not have been an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the way of progress had 
their welfare been justly cared for. A market 
for native labor and produce was open, near 
at hand, on the diamond fields, of which the 
natives were not slow to avail themselves. 
From far and near they brought cattle, feath- 
ers, skins, grain, firewood, &c. Others in 
large numbers came to work. In return they 
received English money, with which they 
bought English goods, but especially guns, 
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THE FRIEND. 
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powder, and lead. Thousands of guns were| The yoke of English rule began to gall. 
thus distributed amongst the natives all over|The law was administered to natives through 
the country, from the best breech-loading|the medium of the English language. They 
rifles down to the commonest muskets, each | were at the mercy of Civil Commissioners and 
barrel bringing grist to the Government mill|agents; the avowed intention of many of 
in the shape of ten shillings duty. Magistrates} whom was to get rid of the ‘ niggers’ as soon 
were appointed to various districts to repre-|as possible. The expenses connected with the 
sent British authority amongst the natives at| processes of law were to natives ruinous, and 
a distance from Kimberley, which was the/to get justice was almost impossible, except, 
seat of government and the great centre of|perhaps, at Kimberley. I myself happened 
Europeau population. Gaols were built and|on one occasion to go into one of these courts, 
police enrolled. At the same time canteens|presided over by a British magistrate. A 
were licensed and opened in every available|number of natives were being tried for cattle 
place for the sale of Cape brandy. Licensed/|stealing. What was said in English had to 
hawkers, travelling in wagons, carried the/be translated through two different languages 
same pernicious wares to all the native vil-|before the men could understand what was 
lages and hamlets, bringing disturbance and|said to them. They were evidently terrified 
misery wherever they came. They would|by the surroundings of the court. One was 
even cross the border, and, in defiance of the|spoken to by the magistrate. He said some- 
chiefs, carry on the sale in front of their very |thing to the prisoner next him, and was told 
doors. And if a chief attempted to interfere, |to be silent. Another one was spoken to, and 
he would be threatened with the soldiers and|he turning, according to native custom, to 
police. speak to another, a policeman was ordered to 
One of the saddest sights to be seen there|strike him over the head. They were con- 
any day was that of natives riding backwards|demned to twelve months’ hard labor, ‘ Not,’ 
and forwards to these places on horseback or|said he of the law, turning to those in court, 
oxback, infuriated by drink, or to see men|‘ that there was any evidence to convict, but 
and women rolling about or lying hopelessly |because he was morally certain that they 
intoxicated under the shadow of the staff bear-| were guilty.’ The cattle of the natives were 
ing aloft the British flag. This was the|impounded, and the pound-master could take 
licensed process of civilization, under the|the best of the herd to pay himself and dam- 
patronage of the British Government—the|ages. Others were obliged to mortgage their 
brandy shop, the magistrate’s court, and the|wagons and their lands to pay debts into) 
gaol. The effect of this state of things, es-;which they had been drawn by land-jobbing 
pecially in these outlying districts, was ap-|store and canteen keepers, or to pay the| 
palling, and many of the natives became more \charges of agents. Some in Griqualand were 
debased and impoverished than ever they had|made drunk by these land-sharks, and while 
been as heathen. Up to this time the native/in that state signed away their lands on papers 
chiefs had prohibited the sale of these drinks| prepared for the occasion. To appeal to the 
magistrate was to get farther into trouble; 
brought. But the Government deliberately jat least, so they said. These are but examples 
broke down the feeble barriers, and flooded |of the way in which things were managed. 
the country with ruin. At Griqua Town the| In 1878 war broke out. The natives rose 
chief became the prey of canteen keepers and|with the determination of destroying every 
others, and turned out a besotted imbecile ;|Kuropean in the country; they were joined 
and many of bis people are very little better.|/by many living in the country round Karu- 
In 1877, a number of the chief native in-|man who had learned to hate the English. 
habitants of Griqua Town drew up a petition|A few Europeans were murdered, the rest | 
addressed to her majesty Queen Victoria, im-|barely escaped. Desolation came upon the) 
ploring her to stay the ruin coming upon|country, and had it not been for the personal 
them, and stop the sale of drink. This peti-|kindliness of Colonels Lanyon and Warren it'| 
tion reached the Colonial Office in November,| would have been even worse. Hundreds of 
1877; but no notice was taken of it further|natives were killed, and their property to the 
than an acknowledgment to the forwarder.| value, it was said, of sixty or seventy thou- 
Had the wrongs of these poor people been in-|sand pounds fell into the hands of the volun- 
quired into at the time, it is probable that|teers. Numbers were taken to prison, where 
much misery and bloodshed might have been|many of them died; their families were left| 
averted. But the cry of the helpless was dis-|to do the best they could in the deserts and 
regarded. mountains; their wives and daughters were 
The country called Griqualand was, as|the prey of a set of brutal Kaffirs and Zulus 
above noted, chiefly occupied by Griquas ; but; who attended the volunteers as allies and 
here and there were villages of Bechuanas,|helpers. Some there were who deserved pun- 
acknowledging the authority of the Griqua|ishment, but they were few as compared with 
chief. Many of the Griquas had received|the many innocent who suffered. 
titles to their farms from their chief. These} And while the fature of the Transvaal and 
they were now called upon to prove in an|Zaluland is being discussed, Bechuanaland de- 
English Court, and Griqualand became pro-|serves attention too. Is it to be proclaimed 
verbial for land jobbing. ‘The Bechuana squat-| British territory? and, if so, what is to be 
ters, many of whom had been born in the/done with the natives? Or are they to be left 
country, who could show no title except that|alone? Aro they still to be pursued by drink- 
of occupancy and permission of the chief, bad |sellers and land jobbers? Or are they to re- 
to go where they could to make room for|ceive something like just consideration at the 
English and Dutch farmers, and those in the} hands of Christian England ? 
villages lived in constant fear of being turned| Hoping you will excuse my trespassing so 
out. In Yanke’s country a great deal of the|far upon your space, I remain, &c., 
land was divided into farms and allotted to A. J. Wooxey. 
Kuropeans, and the natives compelled to turn : 
out. 


in their country, well knowing the evils they) 
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The luxury of luxuries is that of doing good. 


|water freely flowed. 


lof these compound Salpe. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 

Compound Sea-animals.—In latitude 304% 
N., we encountered an immense shoal of com. 
pound Salpx, which were no less remark. 
ble from their interesting and most singular 
forms and structures, than from their abun 
dance and the vast area over which they 
spread. In the water they were perfectly 
transparent but for two pink linear bodi 
and a yellowish brown canal, which seemed to 
gain brilliancy of tint from being seen through 
some depth of blue sea. These Salp@ were 
united in setsof various numbers by arectanga. 
lar gelatinous pedicle, which sprang from the 
inner side of the body, and met a similar 
pedicle in another individual. There wag 
sometimes a single Salpw floating, and some. 
times two, three, four and so on to eleven or 
twelve, which were united together in such 
manner as to present the appearance of the 
carpels of an orange. They floated by in im. 
mense numbers, usually in an oblique position, 
but without any great apparent locomotive 
powers. , 

Upon withdrawing one of these clusters 
from the water, I found that the individuals 
were united by a knife-like edge at the ex. 
tremity of each pedicle, which readily sepa 
rated, so that the compound animal very easily 
becomes detached and independent. This ae 
counted for the various numbers in the gro 
which I had observed. Each individual was 
in every respect precisely like the other, and 
each consisted of a tough bag of transparent 
jelly, open at each end, through which the 
The apertures were 
large and gaping, and opened alternately, ad- 
mitting and expelling the water—the open- 
ing at the upper end of the animal, which 
admitted the water, being of a distinctly valva- 
lar character. In nearly every one of these 
animals | found a small crustacean (Hyperia,) 


iwhich swam freely about in the cavity of 


their body, and seemed perfectly at home 

there—not probably taken as a prey, but § 

voluntary tenant, which could swim in and - 
out of the Salpa at pleasure. Few Salpa 

were without one of these, which was dit 

tinctly visible through the transparent walls 

of the body—so transparent that when placed 

in a white dish the whole animal became in- 

visible, but for the three colored structures 

which they all contained. 

For eleven days we passed through shoals 
During these 
eleven days we passed over eleven degrees of 
latitude, or nearly 800 miles, during the greater 


'part of which they were thickly abundant. 


While watching these animals, I one day 


‘saw two magnificent objects, which I took to 


be clusters of chain Salpw, and which were 
truly wonders of the deep. One of these con- 
sisted of five or six large bodies, each of a bright 
and delicate green color, and with a large 
rich ruby spot which shone in the water like 
carbuncles. The other was a long convoluted 
and delicate chain, which might be compared 
toa necklace of diamonds set with brilliant 
rubies, the whole waving gracefully in the 
currents of the water.—Collingwood’s Voyage 
of a Naturalist. 

African Pitfalls.—It is not difficult to detect 
the pitfalls after one’s attention has beet 
called to them; but in places where they are 
careful to carry the earth off to a distance, 
and a person is not thinking of such thing’, 
a sudden descent of nine feet is an experience 
not easily forgotten by the traveller. ‘The sen- 
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ations of one thus instantaneously swallowed |locomotives used in the tunnel are moved by| prevailed that there were too many among us 
up by the earth are peculiar. A momentary|compressed air, and ventilation is provided|who were captivated by worldly allurements, 
saspension of consciousness is followed by the|from the same source. Horses are also used|or who were being led to adopt religious views 
mstling sound of a shower of sand and dry/|for dragging the wagons, but, owing to the| which did not fully come up to the standard 

ss, and the half-bewildered thought of|intense heat and closeness, the mortality is|of the heart-searching, cross-bearing, regene- 
where he is, and how he came into darkness.|very great. Out of a stud of forty ten die on|rating doctrine taught by our Saviour to his 
Reason awakes to assure him that he mustjan average every month. The men work| disciples when personally on earth ; and which 
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have come down through that small opening|night and day in shifts of eight hours each ; 


of daylight overhead, and that he is now 
where a hippopotamus ought to have been. 
The descent of a hippopotamus pitfall is easy, 
like that of Avernus, but to get out again into 
the upper air is a work of labor. The sides are 
smooth and treacherous, and the cross reeds 
which support the covering, break in the at- 
tempt to get out by clutching them. A cry 
from the depths is unheard by those around, 
and it is only by repeated and most desperate 
forts that the buried alive can regain the 
tipper world. At Tette we were told of a 
white hunter of unusually small stature, who 
ree into a pit while stalking a guinea- 

wionatree. It was the labor of an entire 
forenoon to get out; and he was congratu- 


lating himself on his escape, and brushing off| passing of heavily-laden wagons, the groups 


the clay from his clothes, when down he went 
into a second pit, which happened, as is often 
the case, to be close beside the first, and it 
was evening before he could work himself out 
of that. 

Elephants and buffaloes seldom return to 
the river by the same path on two successive 
tights, they become so apprehensive of dan- 
grfrom this human art. An old elephant 
will walk in advance of the herd, and uncover 
the pits with his trunk, that the others may 
we the openings and tread on firm ground. 
Female elephants are generally the victims: 
nore timid by nature than the males, and very 
notherly in their anxiety for their calves, 
they carry their trunks up, trying every 
treeze for fancied danger, which often, in 
reality, lies at their feet. The tusker, fearing 
legs, keeps his trank down, and warned in 
time by that exquisitely sensitive organ, takes 
‘Bheed to his ways.—D. Livingstone. 

The St. Gothard Tunnel. -The parties who 


vere working on the two opposite sections of 


this great tunnel met on the 28th of 2nd mo. 
last. The calculations of the engineers as to 
lirection of the galleries were found to be 
worrect-—the two sections meeting each other 
%& was expected—but the distance was about 
# metres less than was calculated. 

The piercing of the longest tunnel in the 
world has thus been achieved in seven years 
ad five months—a rapidity of execution quite 
wprecedented, for relatively to its length the 
&. Gothard has been bored in a fourth of the 
time occupied in the boring of the Hauenstein 
tannel, and in less than half the time taken by 
the Mont Cenis. ‘This great advance in the 
art of tunnel-driving is due to the more ex- 
ended application of machinery, and above 
il to the efficiency of the air.compressors in- 
vented by Professor Culladon, of Geneva. 
The perforators, actuated by these compres- 
tors, do their work with marvellous swiftness. 
ln two hours one machine drills 26 holes 1.20 
metres deep in a face of rock some two metres 
Muare, 


the labor is very trying, and they are com- 
pelled to take frequent holidays. Great cir- 
cumspection has had to be exercised in the 
admission of outsiders to the galleries, as a 
walk of several miles in the stifling heat and 
vitiated atmosphere might easily prove fatal 
to persons with weak hearts or a tendency to 
congestion of the brain, and even the healthy 
who venture in for the first time have often 
occasion to regret their temerity. 

The scene in the interior of the tunnel is 
weird in the extreme; the pitcby darkness, 
relieved only by the glare of a few lamps, the 
shrieking of locomotives, the blowing of horns, 
the tramp of horses, the vibration of the per- 
forators, the explosion of mines, the continual 


of naked men plying pick-axe, spade and 
shovel—all these mingled together create an 
impression never to be forgotten. The com- 
pletion of the work, now that the two galleries 
are joined and a free circulation of air is es- 
tablished, will be comparatively easy. The 
tunnel is expected to be ready for traffic before 
winter, and the entire system of which it is 
the centre in the summer of 1882. The great 
engineering triumph of which the St. Gothard 
tunnel is at once the monument and the con- 
summation, though a peaceful, has not been 
a bloodless one. Between sixty and seventy 
men have been killed by the premature ex- 
plosion of mines and other mishaps; many 
more have been seriously injured. 


——quc0q7» “o——_—_ 


I have but one wish respecting myself in 
time past, and but one for time forward ; that 
I had been, and that I may be, singly ob 
servant of, and devoted to, the manifestations 
of the divine will, comprehends all my desires 
at present. As to all temporal enjoyments or 
sufferings, “thy will, O my great and gra- 
cious God! be done forever,” is all I ask about 
them.—J. Scott. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The approach of the period when the Church 
assembles to make its annual investigation 
into the condition of its branches, and to per- 
form the other duties connected with the 
holding of a Yearly Meeting, brings to the 
minds of many of its members a sense of 
serious responsibility, a pressure of concern, 
and a desire that the Head of the Church 
Himself might bless the occasion to the pro- 
motion of his own cause, and endue the living 
members of the body with the Spirit of wis- 


The holes are then filled with dyna-|dom. The general prevalence of such an ex- 
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nite, charged, and fired, every explosion dis-|ercise is itself an evidence of Divine favor, 
ging some two and a half cubic metres of|and tends to prepare those who patiently 

tock. The point of attack for the perforators|abide under it for the right performance of 

8always the upper part of the finished tunnel |the various services that may be required of 

of the future; the floor of the passage they |them. 

lear out being afterward blasted and wrought| Though our meetings of latter time have 

down by hand to the required level. 


Vila 


He still teaches to those who listen to and 
obey with earnest dedication his voice in their 


hearts. The prevalence of this feeling was 
indicated by the exercise that spread over the 
Meeting for Sufferings as shown by the minutes 


of the sitting jast previous to the Yearly 


Meeting. It was manifested also in the com- 
munications of some of the ministers in the 


Select Yearly Meeting on Seventh-day (4th 


mo. 17th). 

Soon aftor the opening niinute of the Yearly 
Meeting was read on Second-day morning, 
the 19th inst., a Friend arose and expressed 
a concern for the younger members of our 
Yearly Meeting, that they might be awakened 
to greater earnestness and concern for their 
individaal salvation, and that they might be 
brought nearer in feeling to theirolder Friends. 
He proposed holding a meeting for worsbipat 
3 o’clock on Third-day afternoon, (20th inst.,) 
for the younger and middle aged members. 
The concern was fully united with, and re- 
ceiving also the cordial concurrence of the 
Womens’ Meeting, the meeting was accord- 
ingly appointed. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were then read. 

It appeared from these that a concern had 
arisen in that body on account of the evil 
effects of intemperance, which had resulted 
in the preparation of an ‘ Address on Intoxi- 
eating Drinks,” setting forth the subject in a 
clear light, and pressing on all well-concerned 
persons, and especially on the organized 
churches of the land, the duty of bearing a 
consistent testimony against the use of such 
drinks. The distribution of the document 
had been entrusted to a committee who had 
gone pretty thoroughly and systematically 
into the work, and had sent it to members of 
Legislatures, lawyers, editors, directors of 
charitable institutions, physicians, ministers 
of different religious denominations, teachers 
and other influential persons. Of the 26,000 
copies printed, about 20,000 had thus been 
scattered over the land. They had also pub- 
lished it in full in a periodical which circa- 
lated largely among religious teachers, and 
which has about 46,000 subscribers. This 
committee are still prosecuting their labors. 

Of the Book of Advices of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, 2,500 copies have been printed; nearly 
all of which had been distributed among our 
members by the different Monthly Meetings. 

The Report of the Book Committee showed 
that much labor had been bestowed on the 
important service committed to its care, of 
keeping up a supply of the approved writings 
of our Society, and spreading them abroad so 
as to make known to others the spiritual views 
of Gospel trath which we hold. Donations 
of books had been made to various public 
libraries on this continent, and to one in the 
island of Japan-—to the libraries of Monthly 
Meetings of Friends—to individuals for dis- 
tribution in their respective neighborhoods, 
and to ministers of other denominations. The 
largest distribution in any one State, was 
probably that in North Carolina, where a re- 
cent visit of one of the members of the Book 


he|often been favored seasons, yet a feeling has| Committee had made known a want of Friends’ 





books, and a desire to receive them, which 
called for a willing and liberal response. The 
field embraced in these labors was a wide 
one, including Canada, California, New Mex- 
ico, and many of the intervening States and 
territories, as well as some points beyond the 
ocean. 

The total distribution reported, not inclu- 
ding the 20,000 copies of “ Address on Intoxi- 
cating Drinks,” which was under the charge 
of a separate committee, was 5,212 books and 
2,353 pampblets. During the year the Me. 
moirs of Daniel Wheeler had been stereotyped. 
In this the text of the original London edition 
was followed without change. 

The outlay made on account of books and 
stereotype plates during the year, after de- 
ducting the money received for books sold, 
was $3,523.42, and the estimated value of the 
stock on hand was $19,409 66. For the infor- 
mation of those not members of the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, it may be stated 
that this does not include a distribation of 
155,284 tracts and more than 20,000 books 
and pamphlets published by the Tract Asso- 
ciation, nor of 3573 Bibles and Testaments 
issued by the Bible Association. 

These associations of Friends do not make 
any report of their proceedings to the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The material had been collected for a new 
edition of the Book of Discipline, by examin- 
ing the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting since 
the date of the last edition, and extracting 
therefrom those regulations and advices which 
were proper to be introduced. One of the 
paragraphs so selected had been taken frém 
an epistle of the Yearly Meeting, and not 
from a formal minute; and it was thought 
safest therefore, to ask the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting before making use of it. This 
had prevented the printing of the book. 

During the year, assistance towards the 
erection or repair of three meeting-houses had 
been given out of the funds in the hands of 
the trustees of Charleston Estate ; $250 in the 
limits of Ohio; $300 in Baltimore, and $500 
in North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings had at different 
times been brought under exercise on account 
of the weakened condition of our Society, as 
to a faithful upholding of those spiritual views |: 
of worship and ministry which were so pro- 
minent in the teaching of its early members. 
This lapsed state is manifested by the spread |v 
of what are called Missionary movements among 
us, and in other ways. It had also been felt, 
that there was a want of a more fervent indi- 
vidual concern among many, for their own 
salvation, and for the spread of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom in the earth, first in their own 
families, and then among all with whom they 
were associated. This concern had extended 
also to the church in its collective capacity, 
with desires that it might not hold back from 
the discharge of duty called for by its holy 
Head, and thus be preserved from that weak- 
ness and loss of the Divine favor, which are 
incurred by unfaithfulness. 

The proceedings of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings were very satisfactory to the Yearly 
Meeting, and they were encouraged to con- 
tinued fuithfulness. The labors of the Book 
Committee were referred to by several Friends, 
and our younger members were exhorted to 
render themselves familiar with the writings 
of the early members of the Society, particu- 
jarly with Barclay’s Apology. Several tes- 
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timonies to its value and sisted, aid. lana to ohne Hanan: -alelehlibeausah Ab 2ai eahian. goedieiteniadnenl:. deen aaa aameeas a influence were 
borne by some who could speak from expe- 
rience of the effect it produced upon them. 
selves. 

A Committee was appointed to propose two 
Friends to represent the Yearly Meeting in 
the Meeting for Sufferings in the place of 
Charles Evans, and Charles Williams deceas- 
ed. The Meeting for Sufferings was directed 
to insert in the Book of Discipline the para. 
graph on Love and Unity, noted in their 
minutes as having been taken from an epistle 
to another Yearly Meeting. 

The revision of the regulations of the 
Discipline on the subject of Marriage, was 
referred to a large Committee, carefully to 
examine, and report their judgment to a fa- 
ture meeting. 

The appointment of a Committee to settle 
the Treasurer’s account, was the only other 
business transacted at this sitting. It was a 
comfortable season, in which the dignity of 
the Meeting was well preserved, and it was 
enabled to attend to what came before it with 
harmony, and under a proper feeling of the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

We propose continuing the account of the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting in our next 
number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTep States.—The value of the refined petroleum 
exported from this country during last month was $1,- 
977,968 ; and for the nine months ending at this time, 
$26,889,914. 

An earthquake occurred in San Francisco on the 14th 
inst., said to have been the severest for many years. 
The motion was vertical, and buildings rocked visibly. 
The Nevada block apparently swaying a foot from the 
perpendicular. 

Forest fires in Ocean, Monmouth and Cumberland 
counties, New Jersey, have burned thousands of acres 
of valuable timber, and in some districts buildings, 
cattle and other stock have been destroyed. 

At the Pennsylvania Steel Works, near Harrisburg, 
an accident occurred on the 15th, by which two men 
were fatally, and five others seriously burned. The 
machinery controlling a large crucible of molten metal 
broke, and the retort was turned upside down. 

In the pension office on the Ist inst., 3000 pension 
arrears cases remained unadjudicated. The total amount 
already disbursed on account of these pensions is $24,- 
500,000, and the number of claims on file is 250,000. 

A heavy rain, followed by high winds, occurred in 
southern and central Ohio on the 16th inst. Build- 
ings were unroofed, steeples blown down, and vehicles 
on the streets and roads overturned. On the line of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, a severe snow storm has pre-|! 

vailed for several days, Trains are blockaded near 
Emigrant Gap, the snow sheds between that place and 
Cisco being broken down. In Wisconsin the severest 
storm of the season raged on the 16th. Several inches 
of snow fell in the northern part of the State. 

There is great scarcity of hay and fodder in Nova 
Scotia, especially in the eastern counties, and in some 
places the cattle are dying for want of food. 

The Chippewa delegation recently on a visit to Wash- 
ington, have.agreed to settle in severalty on a portion 
of their reservation; the rest of it will be sold, and the 
proceeds held as a trust fund for them. 

Indian Agent, Haworth, has concluded an agreement 
with the Lower Brule Sioux, by which the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad company is permitted 
to run a line through their reservation to the Black 
Hills. 

Immigrants are flocking to this country much as they 
did before the panic of 1873, which temporarily closed 
up the avenues to employment. Three times as many 
arrived at New York the first quarter of this year, as 
did last. Most of the immigrants are said to be either 
skilled workman or. are going to western farms, A 
large proportion of them are Germans. 

Markets, &c.—U.8. bonds were dull—the only ad- 
vance being } in the 43’s. Sixes, 1881, 105; 5’s, regis- 
tered, 102}; do. coupon, 1034; 43’s, 109; 4’s, 107. 

Trade is less active in some departments, and prices 
of many classes of goods are esti lower. 


Cotton continues dull at the late decline. Sales g 
12} a 12} cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans, 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7} cts. and refined 7} a 8 ety, 
per gallon. Linseed oils, 80 cts. Neats foot, 70 a 75 
cts. Sperm crude, $1. 15 a $1. 18; winter bleached, 
$1.20 a $1.23. Lard oil, 50 a 60 ets. 

Wool.—The market inactive, and trade is almost at 
astand. Sales of Ohio, fine, 55 a 57 cts.; com 
Ohio, }, 62 cts.; do. coarse, ‘ 57h cts. Purchases are pe. 
ported of unshorn wool in some of the Western States, 
at 40 a 45 cts. 

Flour.—The market is dull, and prices favor bu 
Minnesota extras, $5.37} a $6. 25 ; Penna. family, 

a $6.25; western, $6 a $6.50, patent, $6.75 a $7.75, 
Rye-flour is dull at $4. 37} a $4.50. Feed is firm—saleg 
of six cars winter bran at $24 per ton. 

Grain.—Wheat dull and prices lower. Sales of 
30,000 bushels at $1.31 for red, $1.32 for amber, and 
for white, $1.33 per bushel. Rye 87 cts. per bushel, 
Corn, 53 a 54 cts. for mixed and yellow; white, 554 
55} cts, Oats, 42 cts. for mixed, and 44 a 46 cts. per 
bushel for white. 

Seeds.—Clover rather firmer. Sales at 64 a 7 ots, 
per lb.; flaxseed, $1.75 a $1.80, and timothy, $3 a $3.10 
per bushel. 

Hay and straw.—Prime timothy, 90 a 95 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 80 a 85 cts. ; straw, $1.15 a $1.20 per 
100 pounds. 

ForEIGN.—At a meeting of the Dublin Mansion 
House Committee on the 15th, letters were read show- 
ing that the distress is increasing. The Lord Mayor 
said if more money was not received, they would hers 
to appeal to the Government for aid. Their receipts 
amount to £139,137; the amount expended to date, 
£104,169. 

The ex-Empress Eugenie has arrived at Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

The freedom of the City of Cork was given Parnell 
on the 14th, in honor of his labors in America on be- 
half of the distressed Irishmen. 

An inquiry by the Board of Trade into the circum- 
stances of the disaster to the steamer Montana, which 
recently went on the rocks in Cook’s Bay, Holyhead, 
has resulted in the suspension of the captain for six 
months, for neglecting to use the lead. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, has protested 
against the decrees concerning unauthorized congrega- 
tions. He says the decrees at present are only a m 
but should they be executed it is to be feared they will 
lead to painful conflicts between law and con 

and that France may enter upon a period of inteeal 
troubles of which no man can see the end. 

French Prosperity.—The return of imports and ex 
ports for the first quarter of 1880, shows an increase of 
twelve million francs as compared with the correspond- 
ing months last year. 

Germany.—The army bill has passed a third reading 
in the Reichstag, by a vote of 186 to 128. The Ultra 
montane amendment, exempting priests from service in 
the army reserve, was previously adopted 

The great international fishery exhibition is to be 
opened this week. 

Russia.—In reference to the famine in Orenbnrg, the 
Golos learns that there are thousands of families who can 
neither obtain food, nor the means to earn it, as there 
is a scarcity of work as well as food. 

Russia is about to issue, through the Rothschilds, a 
new railway loan of £15,000,000. 

Turkey.—Another commission of five physicians has 
been appointed to finally decide upon the sanity of the 
assassin of the Russian officer. The Russian repre 
sentative at Constantinople has sent a note to the Porte 
demanding that the proceedings be at once brought to 
a conclusion consistent with justice, and declaring that 
Russia will hold the Porte responsible, if the assassin 
should escape or further outrages be committed. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session opens on Second-day, the 3rd 
of Fifth month, 

Parents and others re to send pupils, are re 
quested to make application early to the Superintendent, 
Bensamin W. Passmore, ( saloon Street Road, Chester 
Co., Pa.,) or to the andes, CHARLEs J. ALLEN, 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Diep, in this city, 28th of 3d mo. 1880, Wri114M ©. 
MALONE, in the 27th year of his age, a member 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAM H. ‘PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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